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HOME FROM INDIA. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER XXII.—TWO TELEGRAMS. 


On the morning of Richard’s departure for Scotland 
there was great excitement at the Brompton villa. 
A telegram came to Janet from Captain Wenlock at 
Southampton. He would be with them as soon as 
he could follow the message; but morning passed, 
and then afternoon, and still he had not come. 

At length there was the welcome sound of a cab 
stopping before the gate. Janet ran to the window. 


No. 1003.—arcu 18, 1872. 





The cabman had opened the door, and Mrs. Webb 
got out of the vehicle. 

‘““Oh, mother’”—Janet clasped her hands vehe- 
mently—“‘ it is not Henry, it is Mrs. Webb ; she will 
be here when he comes; what shall we do with 
her ?” 

Before her mother could answer, Mrs. Webb was 
announced. She greeted her cousins with a series of 
kisses on the cheek. 

“‘So you have a telegram from Henry Wenlock. 
Tam glad to know he is coming back at last. He 
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has not hurned himself, has he, Janet? But I fancy, 
for those who like it, India is an attractive residence. 
When did he say he should be with you?” 

The question was addressed to Janet, but she left 
her mother to answer it. 

‘‘He did not specify any time,” said Mrs. Wol- 
ferston. ‘I think it possible he will stay to get 
some of his baggage cleared before he leaves South- 
ampton.”’ 

Mrs. Webb laughed; she had one of those small 
metallic laughs that remind one irresistibly of a 
eracked bell. 

‘‘Then you won’t see him for a week, Amy. 
There is so much vexatious delay in clearing this 
Indian baggage; my notion was that a person in 
Captain Wenlock’s position”—a significant look 
at Janet pointed her meaning—‘“‘ would be far too 
impatient to trouble himself about baggage. I 
should have thought, you know ”’-—another little 
stinging laugh—‘‘that he would have made himself 
quite ridiculous in his hurry to get to town.” 

Mrs. Wolferston tried to turn the conversation to 
Mrs. Webb’s husband and daughter. 

“Ah, John’s quite well, thank you—looking for- 
ward already to his holiday—he is thinking of Venice 
this year by way of the Tyrol. It is charming to 
know that he has so much enjoyment, is it not? I 
really rejoice in it.” 

Janet looked up sharply. There was very little 
sympathy between her and her mother’s cousin. 

‘* What do you rejoice in—his absence ?” 

‘‘Oh, dear, no, not likely I should do that. When 
you come to have a husband, Janet, you will under- 
stand the trial of separation; but of course a woman is 
a mere nobody, and nothing beside her husband, and 
if he enjoys himself she ought to be quite content.” 

‘‘That is not my notion of married happiness,” 
said Janet. ‘It seems to me it must be mutual.” 

Mrs. Webb nodded her head with another provok- 
ing laugh. ‘‘Ah, but you see you have no real 
experience yet. Those sort of ideas are very pretty 
and charming, but you have a little worldly wisdom 
to learn, my dear; nothing like it, you may depend 
—for checking disappointment afterwards.” 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said Janet, hotly. She 
tried not to dislike Mrs. Webb, but she always 
came out of any discussion with her mother’s cousin 
sore and worsted. 

‘“‘ Well, I mean, dear, that some girls have such 
exaggerated notions about love and romance, and all 
that, and my idea is that it’s a great pity for them 
to enter upon life with their eyes closed to the truth. 
All that sort of “‘love’s young dream” is very pretty 
in books, dear, but there’s not one husband in 
a thousand who does not enjoy a little independent 
holiday every year. I’m not maligning men, you 
know. They mean all they say at the time; but 
there is disappointment to be found in everything, 
Janet, and the less worldly wisdom you begin life 
with, the sharper your disappointment will be.” 

Mrs. Wolferston saw the hot flush deepen, and 
she was afraid of Janet’s answer. ‘‘ Well, Louisa, 
we cannot expect her to benefit by experience just 
now. She must take her chance, as others do.” 

“Blindfold! Well, Amy, for a prudent, religious 
mother, you have the strangest notions. By-the- 
by, how is poor dear Mary? I was so surprised to 
find you had left her, though, between ourselves, 
you never could have got on with that precious son- 
in-law of yours—dear me, no.” 
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‘‘T came back to receive Henry Wenlock,’ 

Mrs. Webb laughed. ‘There, Janet, my dear, 
you looked indignant at me just now for counselling 
worldly wisdom ; your mother doesn’t despise it, you 
see. Poor dear Mary, Iam sorry for her; so young, 
too; she’s quite alone now, of course—oh yes, she 
is—as I passed the Paddington station just before 
luncheon, who should I see in a cab but Richard 
Wolferston.” 

The widow gave a little surprised start, but she 
recovered herself at once. ‘‘ Very likely; I believe 
Richard will often be obliged to come to town to see 
Mr. Painson and other business people.” 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, about business ; 
what with gun cases and portmanteaus, it seemed to 
me that your son-in-law had luggage enough with 
him to travel over Europe.” 

Mrs. Wolferston looked pale and serious in an 
instant. What if her words had really awakened 
Mary to a sense of her neglected duties, and had 
created an estrangement between her and her hus- 
band? and yet this seemed impossible. ‘‘I scarcely 
think it could have been Richard,” she said ; ‘* Mary 
would have written to me.” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear Amy, I am afraid I praised your 
worldly wisdom too soon; we all knew how you dis- 
liked that engagement, and, of course, poor dear 
Mary knew it too. It is not in human nature to 
suppose that she would let you know that you were 


-right in your dislike, for, of course, with all my dis- 


belief in romance after marriage, I do say that a man 
who could leave his wife at such a time cannot be a 
very pattern husband.” 

Janet quitted the room so suddenly that her 
mother’s attention was arrested. 

Instead of answering her cousin, Mrs. Wolferston 
walked across to the window and looked out. There 
was no luggage; but a tall handsome man had just 
sprung out of a cab, and was under the portico 
almost as soon as she caught a glimpse of him. 

She hoped Mrs. Webb would not guess what had 
happened, but that good lady’s aime never 
slumbered. She reached the window in time to see 
the cab driving off, and like lightning she arrived at 
the truth. ‘‘Then Captain Wenlock has come, has 
he, at last? Well, Iam glad for poor Janet, after 
her long and wearisome suspense. Amy, don’t you 
think we should go out to her?—she might faint, 
you know, from the suddenness of the thing.” 

She was hurrying to the door, but Mrs. Wolfer- 
ston stopped her. ‘‘ Don’t go to her, Louisa; indeed, 
I think she is best left alone; and perhaps when we 
have just said ‘how d’ye do’ to Henry, you and I 
had better go up-stairs; after such a long separation 
they must have.so much to say to one another.” 

‘¢ T quite understand ; but really, Amy, I must say 
you might have trusted my discretion; it is not 
probable that I, of all people, should be capable of 
anything likely to frustrate a match for poor Janet; 
for, although one can’t say much for his prospects, it 
will be an immense matter to get another of them off 
your hands.” 

But any answer to this parting shaft was prevented 
by Captain Wenlock’s entrance. Whatever his pros- 
pects might be, there could be no mistake as to 
the goodness of his expression. His deep blue eyes 
were handsome, but it was their hearty, genial 
truthfulness that fixed your gaze on them. His fair 
complexion, sun browned by India, almost matched 
his tawny beard and moustache: he was a splendid 
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specimen of an Englishman, and might have sat asa 
model for Richard the Lion-hearted. 

Before Mrs. Wolferston could shake hands with 
him, he had thrown both arms round her and given 
her a hearty kiss, at which impetuous proceeding 
Mrs. Webb’s thin lips pinched themselves together, 
and her whole manner indicated a discreet terror lest 
the infliction should be extended to her. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Webb, you see I have not forgotten 
how I used to teaze you and Louisa: how is Louisa ?”’ 

Such a rich, good-humoured voice, it seemed to 
Mrs. Wolferston as if he had brought the first real 
sunshine into those small rooms of the Brompton 


’ villa. 


‘Louisa is quite well,” her mother answered, 
stiffly; ‘‘but she is a young woman now, Captain 
Wenlock.” 

‘Now, you don’t mean by that, that I am to call 
her Miss Webb;” he laughed heartily at her dis- 
comfited face: ‘‘ why, we are going to be cousins 
almost directly, you know, soI can’t see the use of 
giving up good old customs.” “J 

There seemed to be no use in prolonging her visit, 
so Mrs. Webb reluctantly said good-by. As she 
crossed the hall, escorted to the door by Captain 
Wenlock, she met Janet, and she mentally decided 
that her tall, well-grown daughter would be a far 
more suitable wife for him than that ordinary-looking 

irl. 

‘‘ After all,” she speculated, as she made her way 
back to Pimlico—“ atter all, they are not married yet, 
nor can they marry, so far as I can see, if he is to 
remain in England, and 1 don’t suppose Janet would 
leave her mother. He has not a penny besides his 
pay, and Amy says that that absurd girl Janet scarcely 
allows herself necessary articles of dress, because she 
is saving all she can out of that paltry £100 a year 
for Christy’s education. I hate such affectations of 
self-denial. However, dress would be thrown away 
on such a poor figure as Janet’s.” 

Meanwhile the three persons she had left at 
Brompton were in the fulness of that exquisite 
happiness which a sudden reunion with those we love, 
after long separation creates. 

Henry Wenlock laughed and talked and behaved 
far more like a schoolboy of twelve years old than a 
reasonable being. He called Mrs. Wolferston his 
darling mother already. He was going to give up 
the army and change into a hard-working man, he 
said. He should not care what he did or how hard 


he worked so long as he made a comfortable home | 


for Janet. ‘How long will you give me to do this 
in, mother ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T shall leave you to do it in your own time, and 
according to your own wishes. I trust you entirely, 
Henry.” 

Her eyes filled with quick-springing tears. His 
manner was such a contrast to Richard Wolferston’s ; 
and yet if, instead of all this joy and warmth at 
their reunion, he had dropped his engagement to 
Janet because he was not rich enough to marry a 
portionless wife, she could not have censured him. 

She soon found an excuse to leave him and Janet 
to themselves; she wanted to be alone, for her heart 
was overflowing with thankfulness for the return of 
warmth and sunshine to her home. Her great aim 
had been to rear her children equally, and latterly it 
had seemed as if all this was reversed—that all the 
earthly joys of life were showered on Mary, while 
Janet had a double burden of bitterness to bear alone. 





‘And yet,” said Mrs. Wolferston to herself, 
‘‘ before this confirmation of her long-tried hopes, in 
the time of her most wearing suspense, I believe 
Janet was really happier than her sister. I fear the 
brightness of Mary’s life isa mere delusion, which 
keeps her from seeing the remorse she is laying up 
for the future.” 

But Mrs. Wolferston’s was not a morbid self- 
tormenting mind, and her thoughts soon went back 
to the contemplation of Janet’s happiness. The 
meeting between Janet and her lover recalled vividly 
her own youth, and then came the remembrance of 
her early days at Rookstone, link by link, making 
the chain of events which had brought her to her 
present state. ‘It was too much happiness for 
earth,” she said: ‘‘ how brightly it all comes back!” 

She sat leaning her head on her hand, trying 
to call up distinctly the last look she had seen on 
her husband’s living face. She remembered that 
when he passed through the saloon after dinner, on 
his way to the study, he had turned and looked at 
her with his peculiar smile—the smile that Mary in- 
herited, and which made her at times so like her 
father. Suddenly Mrs. Wolferston started, and a 
keen remembrance shot through her. The study was 
the room her husband had last occupied, and she had 
never revisited it since his death. It seemed a strange 
omission now: she wondered at herself as we often 
wonder at the non-fulfilment of purposes which, 
looked at deprived of all hindrancés, seem more than 
practicable — absurdly easy; the excitement, the 
agitated mind, the suffering body, the manifold 
occupation, the over-taxed brain—all those things 
which, when present, so completely absorbed or 
hindered us, fade away into oblivion, and what we 
now call our negligence—our indolence even—stands 
out reproachingly. For the moment she forgot 
Janet’s illness, the fire, her own hasty exit from 
Rookstone ; and when some of these remembrances 
came back to soothe her self-reproach, she asked her- 
self why she had not visited the study during her 
recent stay in her old home. 

Well, she should soon be going there again; 
spite of their painful discussion, she felt that Mary 
clung to her, and when the baby should be born she 
knew that the tie between them would be drawn yet 
closer. ‘‘I do not often make resolutions,” the pale, 
gentle woman said, quietly, to herself; ‘‘but if my 
life is spared, the study shall be one of the first rooms 
I go into. If I find it is not occupied, I think I 
shall ask Richard to let me consider it my own when- 
ever I stay at Rookstone.” 

The dinner bell roused her to join the lovers. 
Almost before they were seated at table came an 
impatient ringing at the gate. It was a telegram 
from Rookstone. Mrs. Wolferston was wanted there 
at once. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TRESPASSING, 


Mary reached the first belt of trees, then she hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ Supposing I should meet old Kitty,” she said, 
‘and she were to begin some of her awful warnings 
and frighten me, what should I do now that I have 
not Richard to go to for comfort ? and yet Kitty was 
fond of me once. I remember mamma used generally 
to take her something—tea or snuff—and when she 
was ill we used to send her jelly. I wonder if she is 
ill now; but I should not know how to help her if 
she is. I wish I had gone sometimes with mamma 
L2 
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and Janet to see sick people; I should have learned 
how to speak to them; but I hate sitting in those 
little stuffy rooms. I never could understand the 
pleasure Janet seemed to find among the poor: kiss- 
ing those little rough-headed children and listening 
to all their mothers’ complaints. I would much 
rather follow Richard’s plan—give them some money 
and have done with them; but I dare not offer money 
to Kitty, she would be affronted; and yet if I could 
win her over to speak well of Richard I should be so 
happy. Oh, I know what I’ll take her.” 

She clapped her hands in her wild childish delight. 
The last time she saw Kitty Robbins she was crying 
over a dead thrush which she had kept in a cage for 
a long time. Mary had brought over several pet 
canaries from France, and she thought that one of 
these pretty little singing-birds would make an ad- 
mirable peace-offering for cross old Kitty. It seemed 
strange that she should trouble herself about the old 
woman at all; but Kitty had nursed her through 
an illness, and had been very fond of her in her 
childhood, and Mary’s was one of those clinging 
natures which cannot bear to be unloved by any one. 
Even at the risk of affecting more feeling than she 
really possessed, she never could resist the temptation 
of striving to win the love of others: it was this that 
made Janet consider her sister false and shallow, 
when in truth she was only weak and over-anxious 
for affection. 

Kitty was the last remnant of the past left at 
Rookstone, and Mary clung to this remembrance; 
besides, deep down in Mary’s heart lay a superstitious 
dread. Kitty had laid a sort of curse on her if she 
married Richard Wolferston, and it seemed to Mary 
that it might be well for her unborn child if she got 
Kitty’s blessing before it came into the world, and 
thereby her good-will afterward. 

She ran back to the saloon and took down the 
smallest of the bird-cages, then with unusual thought- 
fulness she opened the drawer of a cabinet in which 
she kept her bird-seed, and rolled up a packet to take 
with her. As she forced the parcel into the pocket of 
her dress, her hand struck against something hard 
and heavy. 

‘*Tt is that foolish key, and I am more foolish to 
coumber myself with it instead of putting it into some 
safe place till Richard comes back. He said I was to 
take great care of it, but he never said I was to carry 
it about me; it can’t be lost, for I see it is labelled, 
‘Study-dgor key ;’ it may just stay snugly on this 
mantel-shelf till I come in from my walk. Oh, I do 
hope I shall meet Kitty!” 

She went down the steps again with her bird-cage 
in her hand. It was so pretty, in its bright golden 
plumage,—surely Kitty must be appeased by such 
an offering. 

She did not go direct towards the cottage; she 
could not do this without disobeying her husband’s 
express injunction. She had often seen the old 
woman gathering sticks to mend her fire on the 
border of the copse that fringed the park, and she 
went there to look for her. 

There was no Kitty,—but a little way farther on, 
hidden among the thick bushes, she caught sight of 
the old woman’s blue-checked apron. She opened 
a little white gate and passed through; there was a 
notice board on either side of her, but she paid no 
heed to them. She only thought of her good-fortune 
in finding the object of her quest with so little diffi- 
culty. Yetas she drew nearer to the blue apron, 
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half hidden by intervening tree-branches, its stillness 
struck her as unusual. 

She stooped below the drooping ash branches so as 
to get a full view of the trunk where the blue apron 
still fluttered. Kitty was not there: one of her old 
aprons—which had evidently held the keeper’s stores 
—hung on a fragment of bark. 

A dreary feeling of loneliness seized on Mary. 
She could not remember ever to have been in this 
part of the park before. Just then a dry twig 
snapped loudly under her feet. At the noise a 
pheasant whizzed out of the leafy branches of a 
beech-tree opposite her, almost touching her arn 
as it passed close by where she stood completely 
screened by the drooping ash boughs. She saw a 
sudden flash and felt a dull pain in the arm nearest 
the bird, and then came like lightning the sharp 
report of a gun. Mary screamed, and then stood 
stunned with terror: it seemed a long while to her 
after when she saw a pale, awe-struck face peep 
cautiously between the branches of the beech-tree. 
It was Jem Robbins the keeper. 

His fright and face called back Mary’s senses. 
‘**Run for your mother,” she said, authoritatively,. 
‘and take care of this bird.” 

She had not let go the cage, and Jem took it from 
her hand and disappeared with it among the bushes ; 
then she found she could stand no longer. She did 
not faint, for the pain in her arm kept her conscious; 


“but she was so giddy and weak that she lay down, 


as well as she could, on the heap of brown mast at 
the foot of the beech-tree. 

Meantime Jem ran at his utmost speed to the 
lodge. He found his mother bending over the stew 
she had concocted for his dinner; but his sudden 
entrance and agitated face, gave her such a fright, 
that with a loud exclamation she upset the saucepan 
and its contents into the fire. ‘‘Oh! Jem, ye be 
the unfortunatest gowk that wur ever cradled; to 
think o’ a beautiful pheasant and two partridges 
burned and spiled past mendin’.” 

‘‘Thay be nothin’,” he gasped. ‘Oh! mother, 
I’ve murdered she; it be only one barrel, but she 
ha’ got it all in she’s side. Oh! mother, will I be 
hanged for murder?” 

The great overgrown fellow hid his face and began 
to roar like a bull. 

‘*Hold yer noise this minit’ will ’ee,” his mother 
said, fiercely ; ‘‘ who be she as yee’s speakin’ on; tell 
I, will’ee?” she said, shaking his shoulder when she 
found he did not answer. 

‘It be Muss Mary—pretty Muss Mary—the new 
Squire’s missus.” 

Kitty screamed, and clasped her hands in an agony 
of terror; then like lightning her keen wits showed 
her the necessity for immediate action. ‘‘ Where be- 
her ?” she said, hoarsely. 

‘““T’ the copse agen the white gate; oh, oh,” and 
Jem began to howl afresh. 

Then she spoke more gently. ‘‘’Ee must think o’ 
nothin’ else but she now; run down to the house and. 
send four or five of ’em to where you left she; then 
get on a horse and ride as fast as you can make 
it gallop to the station, and bid the master send one‘ 
o’ thay wire messages for Madam Wolferston. Bide a 
bit ’—she was fumbling in her great pocket—‘here’s: 
the place, her writ it down when her wur here. Call 
for Dr. Bannock as ye pass, but dwoant loiter. The 
wire message is, to come at all speed to ‘ Muss. 
Mary.’” 
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ROME IN 1870—1871. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


CHRISTMAS OF 1870—THE INUNDATIONS—ENTRY OF THE KING. 













L. 
EVER since Rome was a city has a Christ- 
| mas like the last been experienced. The 
| Holy Father, angry with his children, for- 
bade those customary and time-hallowed 
church celebrations which have attracted 
for so many past years thousands of stran- 
gers at this season, and shut himself up 
with his cardinals in the Vatican, in a pre- 
tended forced imprisonment. The King, too, on the 
other hand, desirous of reforming the city abuses, for- 
bade the Pifferari to appear: these, instead of real, 
pious shepherds from the Campagna, being merely 
wretched vagabonds from the lowest parts cf the city 
dressed up for the occasion. All therefore was silence 
and gloom, very few strangars, comparatively speaking, 
and everybody discontented ; add to which the long- 
continued rain, making it almost impossible to go out, 
depressed every one, whether Roman or foreigner, 
whether an adherent of the King or the Pope. 

As a sign, however, of the Holy Father’s favour, 
it was announced on the afternoon of the 24th that 
the forbidden Pastorale would be graciously per- 
mitted in the choir of St. Peter’s, at seven instead of 
three o’clock, on Christmas morning as usual. Ac- 
cordingly we set off, soon after six o’clock, in dark- 
ness, here and there a star twinkling between very 
ominous-looking clouds. Not many people were 
abroad, but crossing the bridge of St. Angelo we fell 
in with a little crowd of apparently poor people 
returning from matins in a small church near. 

As we approached the great Basilica, the bells 
were ringing harmoniously in the belfry on the right. 
Morning had dawned, and people were slowly coming 
up on foot and in carriages, the greater number, how- 
ever, advancing to a side entrance of the Sistine 
Chapel, where the Pope and the cardinals were hold- 
ing private matins, to which those of the Romish faith, 
and most, if not all of the nobility, were admitted. 
Ascending the great steps of St. Peter’s, and entering 
under the heavy mat which covers the door, we found 
the great church itself, save for the ever-burning 
lamps round the tomb of the apostle, in darkness. 
The choir, however, was lighted, and there in a few | 
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minutes we were comfortably seated, with leisure to 
observe what was going on, for though now very | 
nearly seven o’clock preparations were not complete. | 
Acolytes in their white surplices were lighting can- 
dles; heavy drapery of gold and white had to be 
arranged on a side altar, and the loose covers of | 
cloth of gold fitted on to various large books. There 
was a constant going and coming of inferior priests 
tor half-an-hour at least; then a bell rang and mon- 
signori of the church in ermine capes, and minor 
canons in capes of squirrel-fur, entered and took their 
respective higher and lower seats in the stalls of the 
chapel, after having attended the titular archbishop 
Merode in his jewelled mitre and splendid episcopal 
vestments to the altar ; but not a cardinal was present. 
The wonderful music of the Pastorale, accompanied 
as if by the voices of angels, thrilled and resounded 
from the choral gallery; pomp upon pomp of wor- 
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ship succeeded, and mass began almost before matins 
were over. Then the youthful scholars of St. Peter’s, 
in their purple dresses and white surplices, received 
the sacrament from the hand of the archbishop; the 
kiss, or rather the salutation of peace, passed round 
the church from the highest functionary to the 
youngest acolyte; the host was carried out under 
its white and gold umbrella; the cloth of gold around 
books was removed, the candles put out, and the 
Pastorale was over. 

The services had lasted three hours, and now again 
rain poured down ‘“‘as though the world would 
drown.” Such as could defy or encounter the rain 
attended vespers in the magnificent church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and saw there the traditionary cradle, 
or went elsewhere. But still it rained piteously. 

Monday being St. Stephen’s Day, shops were closed 
for the festa, and still it rained as it had done all 
night, many a shopkeeper little thinking that after 
this, his shop would so soon be closed for, many a day. 
Spite of the rain, adventurous people went to one 
church or another. Some to vespers at St. John 
Lateran, where a stout old bishop officiated, not 
as passive as Archbishop Merode of yesterday, who 
suffered himself to be handled and admired by his 
attendants as if he were only an inanimate part of 
the show, but a lively old man who had rather to be 
kept in check by his silver and gold habited priests. 
In Santa Maria Maggiore, which was visited by the 
way, a little incident of human life was interesting. 
A group of poor women were seated in the magni- 
ficent baptistry which looks as if it were built for the 
baptism of princes only, one of whom held a sort of 
bundle under her arm. A purple-attired canon in 
his grey-fur cape came up to the women and angrily 
put a question, gesticulating with shoulders, arms, 


| and fingers the while, in Italian fashion. A humble 


functionary of the church had in the meantime ap- 


| proached, and the woman with the bundle turning to 


him, asked him in a hurried, frightened way to fetch 
some one from a café, exclaiming, however, the next 
moment with a brightening countenance, ‘‘ Eeco /” 
that is, ‘‘He is here!”” And immediately a young, 
shabby-looking priest approached, gave his wet 
umbrella to his brother priest, who, in the meantime, 
had slipped off his short white surplice, into which, 
by help of two of the women, the young delinquent 
was thrust. Thus being habited, he turned to the 
woman with the bundle, which had now developed 
into a baby in swaddling bands, or rather incased in 
what looked like an old crimson silk and tinsel- 
covered sheath, the little red face and purple cotton- 
covered arms stiffly poking out at the top, and 
inquired what was to be the name. A little piece of 
paper was produced, and on it was written that being 
born on St. Stephen’s Day the child was to be called 
Stephanie, with other particulars. Then taken in 
hand by the priest, water was poured over its little 
head from the font with a silver-gilt shell, and so 
with salt and oil the little Stephanie was christened. 

Rain continued through this day, increasing -in 
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violence as the evening advanced, when, about seven 
o’clock, a flash of lightning, certainly more awful 
than we ever witnessed before, followed instantly by 
a sharp crash of thunder, seemed to shake the old 
city to its foundation: just that one fierce flash of 
lightning and no more. The lightning, so strangely 
startling and suggestive of terror, struck one of the 
lesser courts of the Vatican. The thunderbolt fell 
there, said the people. ‘ C’e a dito, di Dio,” said a 
gentleman, believing that it was the Divine voice 
speaking audibly to the Papal dynasty. And, of a 
truth, it has an ominous look to those who remember 
that on the day when the Pope proclaimed, in the 
full assembly of the Gcumenical Council, the dogma 
of the Papal infallibility, thunder, lightning, and 
cloud darkened, and struck and blazed into St. 
Peter’s when the Pope was seated high on his 
throne, almost as a god to be worshipped, till it was 
impossible for him to read the document which he 
held ; and the lightning flashing round him melted 
the lead in the window behind his throne. Again, 
this very year, on the eve of the féte of the Immacu- 
late Conception, another dogma introduced by this 
pope, when his party sought to illuminate their houses, 
a violent storm of wind and rain rendered the attempt 
impossible, extinguished the candles, blew down the 
Chinese lanterns, and even put out the gas. The 
jféte was celebrated silently and privately at seven 
o’clock the next morning, therefore, instead of at ten 
as had been announced; and again it rained like a 
second deluge. 

But to return to our Christmas week. The daily 
recitations of the children at the church of the 
Ara Coli, one of the interesting celebrations of the 
week, were omitted ; not so the display of the Presepio, 
or group of the Nativity, which, with ‘the blessed 
Bambino,” or Holy Child, is an attractive object, 
especially to the children themselves, and is shown 
from Christmas Day to Epiphany. This interesting 
old church, with its Capella santa, was attractive also 
to us, being the site of the altar raised by Augustus 
to the King of kings, to the Hebrew boy, the son of 
a virgin, according to the prediction of the sibyl, 
and where, in accordance with the legend, the Fran- 
ciscan monks of the Ara Celi still chaunt every even- 
ing after complines— 

Stellato hic in circulo 
Sibille tune oraculo 
Te vidit Rex in Ceelo. 
O Mater Christi dirige 
Nos, et ad bonum erige 
Pulso maligno telo. 


The church of the Ara Celi stands on the Capito- 
line Hill, and is reached by a long flight of ancient 
white marble steps, now thronged by children, one 
little girl pushing her lesser brother forward to solicit 
charity, with a winning “‘ £ecot] Bambino!” Vespers 
were proceeding at the high altar; wild, fanatical- 
looking men were kneeling on the pavement or on 
the steps of the altar, interspersed with peasant women 
and Franciscan monks; but the great attraction was 
not here. It is in the side aisle, where are grouped 
men and women of the poorer class, with wondering 
crowds of admiring children gazing into a sort of 
cave, representing the stable in Bethlehem; the 
Bambino, a large doll, swathed and swaddled, and 
jewelled with a sparkling crown on its head, lies in 
gold and silver tissue. The Virgin is kneeling with 
clasped hands on the one side, and Joseph on the 
other, with the oxen and the shepherds behind, and 
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all heaven opening above, with clouds of angels, and 
the Father, as a benevolent old man, is stretching forth 
his hands to bless all; whilst beyond the opening of 
the cave-like stable, lies the town of Bethlehem on a 
hill, with palm-trees and still more distant moun- 
tains, and a peasant woman carrying a basket of real 
oranges on her head in the wild distance. It is in 
itself a pleasant scene, and obtains unbounded admi- 
ration. Men and women threw soldi into a metal 
dish, whilst the children kept elbowing and jostling 
their way to the front—boys generally getting the 
best place, and little girls holding up still younger 
children in their arms to see the “ blessed baby.” 
This seems to be especially the children’s church ; as 
if the Altar of Heaven (Ara Cceli) found its true wor- 
shippers amongst those who are of the kingdom of 
heaven. One little innocent thing, just able to walk, 
in a purple dress and a white kerchief over its head, 
wandered away as if on a voyage of discovery, and 
sweetly turned to me as if to claim admiration, 
when its mother, a comely peasant woman, all 
smiles, recaptured the little wanderer. The doors of 
the church were constantly admitting children; elder 
sisters showed the little ones how to cross themselves, 
and then, imitating their mothers, knelt down in an 
old-fashioned way. Boys entered in a ruder fashion, 
sometimes tumbling one over another on the pave- 
ment, as the door suddenly yielded to their pressure. 
The Ara Coeli Church, with its Presepio, answers in 
fact to the school treats and Christmas-trees provided 
for poor, ragged children in England. 

On the summit of the venerable marble steps, 
which pious Christian emperors of old, and other 

, pilgrims ascended on their knees, men were offering 
rudely-carved toys and rosaries for sale. 

The evening sun was now shining, casting a pale 
yellow radiance over the adjoining Capitoline Hill, 
its palaces, and the crowds of old and young ascend- 
ing and descending the steps. Soon we were on the 
Capitoline Hill, in the private garden overlooking 
the supposed Tarpeian Rock. The dark circular 
walls of the Coliseum rose beyond the various 
pillars and columns of the Forum. The Palatine, 
with its trees and the ruins of the palace of the 
Ceesars, lay exactly opposite, with the huge brick 
masses of the baths of Caracalla in the distance, be- 
tween it and the Aventine, surmounted by the 
churches of St. Alessio and St. Sabina. The Tiber 
flowed, swollen at its base, dividing it from the long, 
green ridges of the Janieulum, and appearing un- 
usually broad and high. Indeed, its appearance 
struck us as so strangely turbid and agitated that we 
descended at once into that portion of old Rome 
which lay at our feet, and so, passing the confines of 
the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, a thickly populated and 
squalid region, stood in the Piazza Bocca delle Verite, 
by the beautiful circular temple of Vesta, which, to 
our surprise, we found surrounded by water. A 
little farther on we reached some monastic-looking 
warehouses by the river side, where the water rush- 
ing on made endless eddies, sweeping wildly over 
bunches of grass and tufts of pellitory which grew 
on the banks, evidently high above the ordinary 
water-line. A man like a miller was gazing at the 
water, and, pausing, we asked if the river were not 
rising, and if there were not danger of a flood. He 
shook his head with an air of indifference, and said 
there might or there might not be a flood: all de- 
pended on the weather. 





The sky was now clear, and continuing our walk 
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we reached the Marmorata, the ancient marble 
wharf of Rome, where old marble blocks and care- 
fully hewn pillars have been exhumed. There could 
now be no longer any question about it; the river 
was rising, the water had already reached the flower- 
beds on the promenade which the present Pope has 
laid out on the banks. A young monk and two lads 
were the only living objects there; all looked solitary 
and deserted, whilst on the opposite shore, by the 
great hospital and prison of St. Michaele, all was life 
and stir. Crowds stood on the bank watching men 
in boats catching at and securing branches of trees 
and floating pieces of timber which the wild, gloomy 
water was bearing along. Many of the smaller pieces 
were secured, whilst many a huge log or branch, like 
a bounding seal or sea-monster, was whirled down the 
mid-stream beyond their reach, and where the current 
was too strong for their frail craft to venture into. 

Returning by the miller’s warehouse, we saw that 
the grass tufts and the pellitory were now far below 
the current, which swept fiercely forward, and was 
extending to a garden full of trees laden with golden 
oranges. Wecould no longer doubt these significant 
and terrible signs, yet the miller was just then bolt- 
ing his warehouse door, apparently with perfect un- 
concern, and we left him singing and capering on the 
road, evidently either drunk or mad. 

The streets were crowded with people, and every- 
body in the lower part of the town seemed to be in 
the streets, as is customary; besides, it was a festa, 
and the chief occupation of the lower classes seems 
to be to lounge about. They were not, apparently, 
more excited than usual; nevertheless, crowds were 
watching the turbulent, swollen river from the ancient 
bridge of Quattro Capi, or Four Heads, which leads 
across to the island. Still no general apprehension 
of danger was abroad, yet the river, in the dead of 
the night, came into the town an awful visitant, and 
thousands and thousands of homes were at once made 
desolate. 

The next morning, Wednesday, our old servant 
Rosa entered the house, exclaiming, ‘‘ There is a 
flood! The Corso (the principal street in Rome) is 
under water; I came by Monto Cavallo, and saw the 
Bersaglieri off to help the poor drowning wretches !”’ 

As Rosa deals in horrors, she was not half believed. 
Then came the baker, looking pale and frightened, 
‘“‘The Corso was full of water; it was over all the 
lower parts of the town, and was half way up the 
Via Condotti and the Via Fratini to the Piasza di 
Spagna! It had risen in the night and filled the 
houses of sleeping people, some of whom were 
drowned in their beds. Thousands of people had 
lost their all, and thousands were now shivering half 
naked on cold staircases! Never before had there 
been such a flood! Never before had there been 
such a Christmas in Rome!” 

Though it had again rained in the night, yet the 
morning was fine, and we set out to the heights of 
Monto Pincio, which, laid out in public walks and 
drives, with terrace above terrace, commands a com- 
plete view of Rome, the river and the valley of the 
Tiber, a flat extent of the Campagna lying between 
the surrounding hills and the city, and scattered over 
with villas and country houses, large and small. 

The news of the awful calamity had called out 
hundreds of people, all driving or bending their 
steps in this direction. We met Mr. H., one of the 
archeological authorities of Rome, who said that the 
flood had at that time reached the maximum height of 





the great flood in 1846, the first year of the present 
Pontificate. We went on; all eyes were turned to 
the inundated city. It was a wonderful but awful 
sight. Several streets, running in a direct line 
towards the Corso, looked, as seen from these 
heights, exactly like the canals of Venice, whilst the 
whole Piazza del Popolo was a lake of swilkering 
yellow water, the yellow or mud-coloured water of 
the Tiber, and rising to the bases of the couchant 
lions of the grand fountain surrounding tke ancient 
Egyptian obelisk which dates back to the time of 
Joseph. The valley of the Tiber was one great sea, 
out of which rose the black tops of trees and the 
roofs and upper storeys of houses—a great, dreary, 
desolate sea from the fortress of St. Angelo and the 
Porto del Popolo to the foot of the hills, amidst 
which hundreds and hundreds of families, rich and 
poor, must be suffering at this moment the extremity 
of misery, terror, cold and hunger, with apparently 
but small prospect of help or deliverance. Unfort. 
nately there are but very few boats in Rome; nor is 
there here, as in Florence, a water brigade to take 
help to the sufferers, and assist them in the removal 
of their furniture and other belongings when the 
Arno rises; yet Rome has always been liable to 
floods. Its very founders were committed to the 
flooded waters of the Tiber and washed on shore, yet 
no provision has ever been made against these calami- 
ties by the Papal government. Father Zecchi, the 
astronomer, it is said, predicted this flood twelve 
months ago, but no notice was taken of his prediction, 
and it has been fulfilled. Carriages, however, may 
as yet go where there are streets and roads, and 
where the water is not too deép, but on this inun- 
dated plain, where there are few roads, help in that 
form cannot come, and as yet there is not a boat to 
be seen on the livid water in that direction; two 
only are in view, crowded with people making their 
way towards the fortress of St. Angelo. 

Returning from Monto Pincio by the long flight of 
the Spanish steps, and crossing the Piazza di Spagna, 
we advanced into the Via Condotti as far as it was 
passable, but the water was rapidly advancing. The 
shops were closed, carriages and carts were strug- 
gling along, many laden with people who had been 
delivered from their water-inclosed houses, or hasten- 
ing to render help ; crowds of heads were thrust out of 
windows, every storey being a separate house, gazing 
down anxiously on the encroaching waters, whilst 
numbers of men, bare-legged, were working busily, 
like a new class of shrimp-catchers, in the water. 

In the afternoon we were again on Monto Pincio. 
All the world, so to speak, was there, rich and poor. 
The long lines of balustraded terrace walls, height 
above height, were thronged with dense masses of 
people ; whilst open carriages, in which reclined rich 
and luxurious Roman ladies or wealthy English and 
Americans, were closely drawn up to the crowd, and 
gazed over their heads on the sad sight below. Every- 
where the water had risen since noon and was still 
rising, and within a few hours longer, if it still con- 
tinued to rise, it would be in the Piazza di Spagna, 
that favourite locality of strangers with its many 
hotels and pensions. Already several hotels in the 
Via Condotti, the Via Babinno, and the various 
connecting streets, were deep in water, from some of 
which the gentlemen had escaped by means of 
ladders, but the ladies still remained prisoners; and 
the kitchens and butteries being already under 
water, the first realisation of famine was experienced. 
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’,HATEVER may be thought of the charac- 
ter of Louis Napoleon, and whatever 
may be the end of his marvellous 
‘‘ destiny,” his residence as a prisoner 
in the electoral palace at Cassel will 
give celebrity to a spot already not 
unknown in history. This summer 
residence of the Electors is usually 
called Wilhelmshéhe, after the Elector of that name 
in 1785. It was called Napoleonshéhe when occupied 
by Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia; and, by 
the occupancy of Napoleon m of France, this is the 
name which it is most worthy to bear in future. Of 
a place with such interesting associations our readers 
may like to have some account. 

The Electoral State of Hesse Cassel was among the 
petty German principalities swallowed up by Prussia 
in 1866. Occupied by royal troops at the commence- 
ment of the war with Austria, it was formally an- 
nexed to the Prussian monarchy in September of the 
same year. The Prince Frederick William, Elector 
or Landgrave of Hesse, is now one of the tributaries 
of the great German Emperor. 


Cassel, the capital of the electorate, is a town of | 


about 40,000 inhabitants. Its site, on both sides of 
the Fulda, with the three-arched stone bridge, is 
very picturesque ; and, on a small scale, reminds the 
traveller of the beautiful city, Buda-Pesth: only here 
the old historical part of the town lies on the flatter 
bank of the river; while the “new town” rises to 











WILHELMSHUHE. 


an eminence, formerly crowned with a fortress, an- 
swering to the Blocksberg of the Danubian city. 
Cassel boasts its handsome squares and public build- 
ings. Of the former, the Friedrichs-Platz, in which 
stands the electoral palace, is asserted to be the 
largest square in Germany. The museum is situated 





beside it, possessing much to interest the passing 
| tourist. Besides the library and collection of natural 
| history, it contains a valuable gallery of Dutch and 
| Flemish masters; and, together with many local 
curiosities, some few choice antique as well as modern 
| sculptures, with specimens both of the numismatic 
and ceramic arts. 

We shall not, however, pause to dwell on these, 
nor on the Augarten, or public park, nor yet on the 
statues and other public monuments adorning the 
town, upon which fabulous sums have been, from 
time to time, expended; neither shall we more than 
allude to the venerable Gothic church of St. Martin, 
or the moss-grown remains of the Hattenburg, stran- 
gled, so to speak, in its birth; for it presents us with 
all the attributes of ruin, though it was never com- 
pleted. 

It would, perhaps, be more interesting to retrace 
the deeds by which Cassel has deserved a distin- 
guished place in the annals of philanthropy; for more 
than once has she opened her arms to accord a 
generous hospitality to the oppressed. We will 
simply remind our readers of the ready refuge found 
within her walls by the Flemish Protestants, when 
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the tyranny of the cruel Duke of Alva drove them 
forth from their hearths; and, again, when a similar 
persecution subsequently assailed the French Hugue- 
nots, under the weak and treacherous policy of Louis 
xiv, the revocation of the edict of Nantzs, a welcome 
protection was accorded them by the old city of 
Cassel. 

We hasten on, however, to the chief point of at- 
traction, the Elector’s ‘‘summer residenee”’ and its 
extensive grounds, known as Wilhelmshihe, the 
Sans-souci, the Schénbrunn, or, as some gay, the 
Versailles of Cassel, lately allotted to the imperial 
captive. 

Wilhelmshthe forms, in fact, the attraction of 
Cassel; it is a veritable show-place, drawing its 
visitors bys hundreds on a fine summer’ afternoon, 
when the noble avenue of lime-trees is scented with 
the perfume of the blossoms. As at Versailles, on 
the hebdomadal festival, which, as too general on 
the Continent, is on Sunday, the fountains are set 
playing, and doubtless contribute in no inconsider- 
able degree to bring out the holiday-folk who cover 
the three miles of road which connect Wilhelmshéhe 
with Cassel. 





indeed here that reminds one, no less of the palace 
gardens ef Aranjuez and La Florida, than of Heil- 
brunn and its endless successions of amusing surprises 
by the ingenious application of water-power, said to 
have been performing its automatic feats for the 
entertainment of the curious during the last two 
centuries. 

Wilhelmshthe has a history, but not a very event- 
ful one. It stands on a spot originally occupied by an 
Augustinian monastery, and known as ‘the White 
Stone House.” From the year 1019 to the time of 
the Reformation it remained a religious house, but 
appears to have been occupied occasionally by monks, 
and again by nuns. On their expulsion, however, at 
this period, the building being abandoned, became a 
place of resort for huntsmen, until finally, in 1606, 
Landgrave Moritz built there a Jagd-schloss, or hunt- 
ing-seat, naming it Moritz-heim. During the thirty 
years’ war it was seriously outraged. Before this, 
however, the abundance of water for which it was 
remarkable had suggested the construction of 
artificial cascades, and the Plutogrotte, otherwise 
denominated //élle, already existed. 

The natural beauties of this favoured spot would 





NAPOLEON INSPECTING A PRUSSIAN BATTERY. 


The grounds of the palace are very extensive, and 
abound in those factitious marvels with which the 
Germans—in this respect like the Spaniards—delight 
to adorn their pleasure gardens. There is much 


seem to have secured for it a lingering affection on 
the part of succeeding Landgraves, who repaired and 
maintained the building, and resorted more or less 
frequently thither until 1701, when the reigning 
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Prince summoned the architect, Giovanni Francesco 
Guernieri, to enlarge and adorn it with the inspira- 
tions of Rome, and the Riesen-schloss was begun under 
his auspices. 

We are told that 2,000 workmen were kept em- 
ployed upon it for fifteen years; during which the 
Karlsburg Cascade, with the figure of the Great 
Enceladus, from whose mouth, as he lay on his back, 
a jet fifty feet high was to spring—the Temple of 
Eolus—the colossal statue of Hercules, thirty-one feet 
in height, elevated on a pyramid—and various other 
childish but costly devices, were designed and com- 
pleted. 

It was after the death of Frederick in 1785 that 
the nomenclature of Wilhelmshche was applied to the 
place, on William 1x occupying it as his summer 
residence. As may be supposed, he made several 
additions, both to the palace and gardens, although so 
large had been the sums expended on it before, that 
the accounts were destroyed in order that no trace of 
them might remain to disgrace the ministry that had 
sanctioned so shameless an outlay. However, as if 
in emulation of Charles tv’s Casa de Labrador, a 
ridiculous toy-castle, called the Léwenburg, was 
erected, the design being a miniature imitation of a 
medizeval fortress, with all the detail of a stronghold. 
Its armoury still contains some dilapidated curiosities ; 
but the Lowenburg may be pronounced a failure, and 
serves no ascertainable purpose unless it be that of 
supplying a monument to its originator, who lies 
buried within its chapel. 

The colossal statue we have already mentioned 
goes by the name of the Farnese Hercules; it stands 


at the extreme end of the avenue, and is of beaten 
copper. The figure is ascended by means of a stair- 
ease; and to give some notion of its size we may state 
that eight people can be contained within the club. 
These are the dolls with which monarchs amuse them- 
selves ! 

We must not omit to name the theatre, not only 
built by King Jerome Bonaparte, but serving as the 
scene of his dramatic performances when King of 
Westphalia, and since converted into a ball-room. 
Behind this is situated a basin, into which falls a jet 
unrivalled in power on the Continent, but less lofty 
than that at Chatsworth; the column of water it 
throws up is a foot in diameter, and very little under 
200 feet in height. 

Of the interior of the palace it is needless to speak; 
those who have visited one Continental palace may 
be said to understand all. The place is nearly always 
precisely the same, and the furniture, fittings, and 
decorations bear so strong a family likeness to each 
other that the difference is scarcely appreciable. If 
Wilhelmshéhe possesses a distinguishing character- 
istic it will be found in the charming views it com- 
mands, and in those almost matchless panoramas 
that may be gained from the more elevated gradients 
which diversify its vast pleasure-grounds. 

Such is the gilded cage where the Imperial eagle 
was kept after the catastrophe of Sedan. The news- 
paper correspondents duly chronicled his occupations 
and mode of life, his walks and studies; one charac- 
teristic incident being reprinted in our illustration, 
from a photograph, when the Emperor expressed a 
desire to examine thoroughly a Prussian field battery. 
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X.——-BROOKLYN—PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


gia, ROOKLYN seems to a stranger as much part 
Dy lie y of New York as Westminster and the 
Borough are of London. But the Long 
Island city has its own civic and muni- 
cipal government, its own mayor and 
aldermen, its own Courts and Boards. 
By the Wall Street, Fulton Street, 
South, and three or four other ferries, 
there is perpetual traffic going on between the 
two cities.* Every morning there is a rush from 
Brooklyn Heights towards the river.* First the 
workmen for the factories and stores, and then the 
clerks and merchants, erowd the boats. The popu- 
lation of Brooklyn during the day is in the pro- 
portion of ten women to one man! Somebody has 
called Brooklyn ‘‘the bedroom of New York.” The 
population is near 400,000, less than half of that 
of New York, but the proportion of private dwellings 
over stores and workshops is greater than in any 
other city of the size. The general character, as well 
as the number of the inhabitants, may be gathered 
from the crowded places of worship. It is called 
‘“the City of Churches.” There must be above a 
hundred of them, some of them of vast size. In 
Plymouth Church, where Mr. Ward Beecher officiates, 








* In Brooklyn, near the Ferry, I saw hundreds of sparrows boisterously 
enjoying themselves. They have come to good quarters in America. It 
is quite & rage in New York and Brooklyn to have houses built to entice 
them, like our robin-houses. It is only four or five years since they 
were taken over and naturalised, And they seem to be thriving like 
most other emigrants. 


there are 3,000 sittings. Several other churches are 
almost as large, and most of them far more imposing 
in outward aspect. Brooklyn has many things 
notable besides its ehurches, navy yard, docks, 
libraries, and public institutions. Prospect Park is 
as fine a piece of ornamental ground for its size as 
any in America, and there is no “city of the dead” 
more beautiful than Greenwood Cemetery. The 
views from the Heights are magnificent, but the 
most striking sight to my view was the vast number 
of well-built mansions and comfortable villas in the 
streets and avenues of Brooklyn. There is plenty of 
space here for the population, and none of the over- 
crowding which in New York, as in the large cities 
of the old world, thrusts the humbler classes of the 
people into unwholesome and cheerless dwellings. 
Brooklyn is ‘‘a city of homes” as well as “a city of 
churches.” 

To me, as to most strangers, the great attraction 
in Brooklyn was Plymouth Church, and its pastor, 
Henry Ward Beecher. I meant to say nothing 
about people I saw, as the “ interviewing ” of notable 
| Persons has grown to be a nuisance, and is often 
| destructive of frank and natural conversation. But 
| it is otherwise with public appeardnces, and Mr. 

Beecher has to pay the penalty of fame, in being 
| mobbed by travellers and described in their journals 
as one of the curiosities of the New World. One of 
the first questions asked in connection with New 


York is, ‘Did you hear Ward Beecher?” ‘Well, 
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I did hear him, and will give some account of what | speakable cares, and sorrows, and troubles upon 


I heard and saw at Plymouth Church. 

It is a large, plain building, with double galleries,* | 
capable of holding about three thousand hearers. | 
Every seat seemed filled, and crowds of strangers | 
thronged the doorways. By the friendly help of one of | 
the office-bearers of the church I found access by a 
door near the pulpit, and had aseat inagoodpew. I 
said ‘ pulpit’ by force of habit, but the preacher’s 
post is an open rostrum or railed platform, with plenty 
of room for action and movement. At one side of 
the platform was an ornamentally carved stand, 
made, I was told, of wood from the Holy Land, and 
supporting a flower vase with some lovely exotics. 
The aspect of the pulpit betokens the absence of 
conventionalism in other matters. There is a fine 
organ, which was playing when the minister entered. 
He wore no clerical garb, but with collar turned 
down over a black necktie, and in ordinary dress, he 
stood up to open the service. 

The service commenced with a chant, followed by 
a brief invocation prayer. Then there was reading 
of the Scriptures, and a hymn from ‘the Plymouth 
collection,” one of old Isaac Watts, ‘‘ Loud Halle- 
lujahs to the Lord.” Next, there was the baptism 
of three children, preceded by a chant, and followed 
by a prayer, in which reference was made to the 
ordinance just witnessed by the congregation. I | 
give this portion of the prayer, as it was very touch- 
ing in tone and very characteristic in diction. 

*‘ Grant, we pray thee, that all households may be 
households of love. And more especially we pray, 
this morning, that thy dear servants who have come 
hither into our midst, and have, before their brethren, 
dedicated these children to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
promising to bring them up in the fear of God, and 
in the ordinances of the sanctuary, may never fail in 
their intentions. May they have wisdom and grace 
ministered to them, to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. May their 
children’s lives be spared unto them. And yet, if it 
is best that they should fly away before the summer 
is over, we pray that they may fly as birds, and sing 
in the branches of the tree of life. And so may they 
sing that their bereaved parents shall hear by faith 
their call, and come toward them every day, step by 
step, sure that they are nearer to all that they have 
loved and all that is gone before. 

“Tf there be any in the congregation who are 
bereaved of their children, and whose hearts are 
touched this morning by the sight of these sweet 
faces, that bring back recollections of their own, we 
pray that upon them may rest the cooling dew of 
divine comfort, and that God may be very near to 
speak consolation to them to-day. 

‘““If there be any who are mourning over their 
children, and are anxious for them, and are pained 
or troubled in their behalf, help them, dear Saviour, 
to-day, to stand in the midst of their brethren and 
realise the faithfulness of a covenant-keeping God, 
and to cast their care upon him. For why should 
we cast those cares on God which are as the light 
dust of the road, and withhold those cares which, 
like the rocks, do crush us? May every one know 
how to cast heart-cares, and inward cares, and un- 


* At the last annual business meeting of Plymouth Church, at the close 
of 1870, the clerk reported the number of members to be 1,982, of which 
humber 1,216 are women. ‘The admissions in the year had been 173, 








baptisms 64. The pew rents produced 56,000 dols.; church collections, 
15,846 dols.; collection for the schools, 1,611 dols., and for the poor, 
1,500 dels., making a total of nearly 75,000 dols, he expenditure on the 
organ and choir amounted to 6,000 dols. 


God, who loves and cares for all his creatures. 

**And we beseech of thee that thou wilt grant 
that children may grow up in right ways in our 
midst, walking in the footsteps of their parents, in 
so far as their parents are following Christ. We 
thank thee that there are so many in our midst who 
have been taught to serve thee, and that there are 
so many who have grown up in our sight and are 
walking in the ways of virtue and integrity and 
piety. We pray that thou wilt grant a blessing 
upon them, and upon their children, and upon their 
children’s children.” 

I remember in the “ Diary of Queen Victoria,” 
she tells how she was affected on hearing a Scottish 
minister pray for her and for her children, in words 
not more earnest but more unwonted than those of 
the book of Common Prayer. ‘TI felt a lump in my 
throat,” the good Queen says. And so that day in 
Plymouth Church many felt a lump in the throat, 
and tears came to many eyes, when the minister, 
with tremulous voice, prayed that comfort might be 
brought to parents bereaved of children, “the sad 
memory of whose loss had been recalled by the sight 
of these sweet faces.” 

The closing petitions of the prayer were specially 


| striking, and had the ring of noblest Christian 


patriotism. 
‘‘We pray for all the States in this nation— 
especially for those that are new, and for those that 


| are struggling to lay the foundations of future days. 


Grant that schools and churches may spring up 
everywhere, and minister to them and sanctify them. 
Grant that everywhere, all over this land, justice 
may prevail. More and more may it be humane. 
More and more may it be the justice of love. We 
pray that thou wilt make this great people, not 
greedy of power, not avaricious of wealth, but to 
desire truth, and purity, and righteousness, and 
liberty, and intelligence, and piety over all the 
earth. May we be strong, not for destroying, but 
for blessing. Let us be rich, not for luxury and 
selfishness, but for beneficence. And may this great 
land, calling itself Christian, be Christ’s indeed. 

«¢ And look upon the nations of the earth. Oh! 
grant that the time may speedily come when thou 
canst afford to sheath thy sword. Grant that the 
day may so soon come of knowledge and of justice 
among men, that thou shalt not be obliged to chas- 
tise them with burning flames. May wars cease, 
and the provocations and causes of war, and all 
nations at last study the welfare one of another, and 
the whole earth be redeemed. 

‘¢ And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, 
and Spirit. -dmen.” 

A number of notices were given, whether before 
or after.the sermon I forget, one of which referred to 
the annual meeting of the American Board of Mis- 
sions to take place in the next week. Delegates to 
this meeting were expected from all parts of the 
Union, and Mr. Beecher made an earnest appeal to 
his congregation to show generous hospitality to the 
strangers, an appeal which I heard was responded 
to in a way worthy of the pastor and people of Ply- 
mouth Church. ‘‘My family being absent,” said 
Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ I am unable to receive visitors at my 
house, but let all who are thus circumstanced do as 
I mean to do—subscribe double to the fund for 
entertainment of strangers.” 

The text was Galatians, chap. ii. 20. 


‘* And the 
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life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” It was not the intensity of this experience, he 
said, that was to be noted, so much as its peculiar 
element of personalness. God’s love, specific and 
personal, was the topic suggested by the text, and 
the sermon related to the paternal character of God. 

‘‘ Men think that God’s beneficence is a kind of 
sunlight throwing down a certain goodwill upon 
everybody, and upon everything indifferently, without 
regard to character or position. A certain sunshine 
of the divine nature it is. And so many conceive of 
God’s love as being so universal that it is hardly 
personal. It is atmospheric to their thought—not 
minute, not specific. 

‘‘ But the God of revelation is a father. Mankind 
are his children. He knows all of them, and is 
personal to each, and is specific to every individual 
creature of the vast household, innumerable and in- 
conceivable by us. The thought of God points to 
each one; and asif there was but a single creature 
in the universe, he looks on that one. As long ago as 


Isaiah, God had declared, 
*I have called thee by thy name.’ 


‘‘ The presentation of this thought stirs up a great 
many doubts in those who have been exercised there- 
by. Men think that Paul probably was beloved, 
that Peter was beloved, and that many others 
were beloved. Men look around, and think 
that their mother was beloved, and that others 
with superior natures and symmetrical parts, and, 
full of moral excellences, were beloved. They can 
well conceive how those who draw upon their 
amiable feelings, might likewise excite in the divine 
mind personal affection. But they say, ‘When men 
love single persons, it does not follow that they love 
all persons. And God loves men doubtless; but does 
he love every one?’ God so loved the world, is the 
comprehensive answer to that question. God loved 
the world, and the whole world. And the word 
world, for its definition and boundaries, runs through 
all time and among all races. 

‘© < Yes,’ men say, ‘ but God loves men after he 
has made them loveable.’ But the apostle says, ‘ God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.’ Love which death 
tested but could not measure, was shed abroad 
toward each man and the whole world without moral 
conditions. That is the import of what the apostle 
says. God’s disinterestedness is made plain, in that 
he loves each man, not on condition of repentance, 
but whether he repents or not. He loves men, not 
because there is that in them which has a tendency to 
excite complacency, but though they are sinful. He 
loves unlovely men. Yea, men that we could not 
love, God loves. And his love is not generic. It is 
rot a part of the governmental benevolence. It is 
individualised both ways—in the heart of God and in 
the heart of the recipients. It is God’s nature to love 
what his eye looks upon. Every human being; 
whether he is good, or whether he is bad, God loves. 
I do not say that it makes no difference to God 
whether men are good, or whether they are bad,* but 
I do say that the great crowning fact of divine love 
has no respect of character—that it precedes character 
and is not founded upon it. 





* A single sentence here, expressing the familiar distinction between 
the love of pity and the love of complacency, would have made this 
elearer and more free from objection, 





““When Moses asked to be permitted to behold 
God, that he might have some balanced conception of 
the divine nature and government, four-fifths of the 
picture that was displayed to him, the dramatic 
representation that was made before him, was God’s 
long-suffering, and mercy, and forgiveness, and kind- 
ness, and graciousness, and goodness, and love. And 
when Moses asked to see God’s glory, what the Lord 
himself thought to be the most beautiful and the 
noblest things about himself, were graciousness, 
goodness, long-suffering. ‘These,’ saith the Lord, 
‘are my most glorious attributes, although I will not 
clear the guilty.’ Such was the portrait; and this 
was simply the addition to prevent the perversion of 
it—as we shall have occasion, before we are done, to 
prevent the perversion of the doctrine. 

‘‘Here is the equator, if I may so say, or the 
diameter, of the divine nature. It is greater at this 
point than at the point of wisdom, or at the point of 
power—or rather, itis more influential. For, although 
we may not say that one divine attribute is greater 
than another, we may say that one has more emphasis, 
and more importance, and more influence than 
another, in a moral scale. 

‘‘ Love, then, is the ministrant force of the universe. 
It is that energy which lies behind all phenomena; 
which creates law, and shapes government, and ad- 
ministers them both. It is that which lies behind 
all pain, ard all sorrow, and all suffering. These 
things seem here to spring from malign causes, be- 
cause many men think they do, to a very large 
extent; and they are traced back and over to a 
demoniac God, or to demons. But, according to the 
teachings of the New Testament, God’s central 
nature is love, and his government is the issue of 
that love; and all the phenomena in the universe, if 
they are traced back to their source, will be found at 
last to have been co-ordinated under this great central 
attribute and element of the divine character. 

‘“‘Force and penalty are sent out by love, and are 
but its hands. Justice and indignation are but so 
many surgeon-hands of love. The whole play of 
light and of shadow, of tears and of groans, of sor- 
rows and of turmoil, in time, either have sprung 
from, or have been permitted by, infinite central love, 
and at last will be found to have been working in the 
cause of that love. For God is love; and God is 
government ; and government is love; and all phe- 
nomena, are intimately blended or connected with it.” 

A less satisfactory portion of the sermon was where 
Mr. Beecher attacked the ‘‘ theologians,” as he is 
too often in the habit of doing. To say nothing of 
the irreverence displayed in caricaturing the method 
of salvation, by these attacks Mr. Beecher is playing 
into the hands of deists and infidels, who reject the 
special revelation of the New Testament. The 
Fatherhood of God is an important truth, perhaps too 
much neglected by some theologians, but it is worse 
to go to the other extreme, and forget that He is 
also a Lawgiver and Ruler. For man, mere mercy 
might suffice, but in the moral government of the 
universe other divine attributes have to be upheld, 
and the Christian atonement alone harmonises them 
all. The gospel represents this as the highest mani- 
festation of the love of the Father. To preach. the 
Divine Fatherhood is good, but to separate it from 
the justice and holiness of God, and from the doc- 
trine of the atonement, is dangerous preaching. It 
is “another gospel” all the more dangerous as 
coming in the guise of an angel of light and love. 
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Mr. Beecher’s attacks we would regard as ungene- 
rous and unfair, but that they evidently arise from 
ignorance of the writings of the best ‘‘ theologians.” 
He may have been repelled by ‘dry systems of 
divinity,” but the works of Leighton, and Flavel, and 
others in ‘‘the golden age of theology,” can hardly 
be known to him. And what does he think of 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim,” and his ‘‘Come and Wel- 
come’? 

With more pleasure we turn to a passage of sound 
and practical teaching. The readiness of God to 
receive the awakened soul, and the folly of man 
trying to make himself more fit to appear before 
God, was thus illustrated :— 

‘When the eye of God rests on me, it rests on me 
as a mother’s eye rests upon her child. And the 
parent does not love the child according to its deserts. 
The parent loves the child whether it deserves it or 
not. And it is God’s nature to love just so. How 
many are there who, as a matter of experience, feel 
that? We think that if we fix ourselves up a little, 
God will perhaps love us. A manisin deep distress, 
and there is a great heart in the neighbourhood (I 
hope there is at least one great heart in every neigh- 
bourhood), and he is told that if he will go and tell 
that great heart what his mistakes have been, and 
what his misfortunes are, that great heart will cer- 
tainly relieve him. Andinstantly he begins to think 
of himself, and to fix himself to go to that great 
heart, covering up his rags the best way he can, 
and hiding his elbows so that they shall not be seen, 
and putting a little touch on his shoes that are 
clouted and ruptured, and then goesin. But do you 
suppose it makes any difference to that great heart 
to whom he goes, that his clothes are a little less 
dirty, or that they have a few less patches on them, 
or that his shoes are a little less soiled or torn? It 
is the man behind the clothes that the benevolent 
heart thinks of. It is not what the needy man is, 
but what the benefactor is, that determines what he 
will do. Why does he take that man into his com- 
passion, and say to him, ‘Come again’? Does he 
do it because of what he sees in the man ? or because 
of what he feels in himself?” 

The idea of the man “ fixing himself up a little ”— 
a thoroughly American phrase, by the way,* repre- 
sents expressively the vain attempt of the sinner to 
make himself more worthy of receiving divine 
mercy and grace. ; 

It is said that when he left college, Beecher had no 
thought of the ministry. He had a roving disposi- 
tion, and his love of adventure led him with two 
companions to the Far West on a sporting expedi- 
tion. In the backwoods the sermon of a Methodist 
preacher arrested his conscience, and led to his con- 
version. Selling his rod and gun, he got a horse, and 
went about among the backwoodsmen, preaching the 
gospel which had brought gladness to his own soul. 
For three years he continued this evangelistic life, 
and there acquired the homely forcible style of illus- 
tration which still distinguishes his preaching. His 
first settled ministry was in a little wooden church in 
a wild district of Indiana. But he was not long left 
to be as one crying in the wilderness. Since his call 
to Brooklyn he has been one of the foremost men in 
the Union, the press carrying the influence of his 
voice far beyond the crowds who hear it week by 
week, and sending the echoes round the world. 





* They talk of fixing a room, fixing a dinner, fixing the fire, and so on, 





How far the foregoing story of his conversion and 
first commencement of preaching is true I know not, 
but I heard the following bit of autobiography from 
his own lips in this sermon :— 

‘Tt is love which melts the heart, it is love which 
encourages hope, it is that which inspires courage, it 
is that which cleanses. Fear does but very littie. 
Fear may start a man on the road to conversion, but 
fear never converted aman. ‘Truth does something. 
It shows the way, it opens a man’s eyes; but simple 
truth, mere intellection, never converteda man. No 
man’s heart ever grew rich, no man’s heart ever had 
a God-touch in it, until he had learned to see God as 
one whom he loves. It was that which broke my 
heart. It was on an early spring morning. Oh! 
how full of music were the woods, as I remember 
them, that lay beyond my father’s house on Walnut 
Hill, at Lane Seminary! But of all the notes of 
birds that sang in the trees on every hand, there was 
not one which sounded sweet in my ear. How full 
on that morning was the sky of little fleecy clouds 
that ran hither and thither, sent on errands of name- 
less joy! And yet there was no beauty in them to 
me. Iwas borne down; I was sad: in a thousand 
ways I was orphaned and godless; until, suddenly, 
as the result of some readings and discussions pre- 
ceding, I was raised to a conception of God, as a 
Being of whose nature the inevitable and chief cha- 
racteristic was love; who loved because that was 
existence to him; who poured out his love upon all, 
whether they would see it or not and whether they 
would take it or not. 

‘‘TIn other words, when I had a God whom I could 
call Love, universal, infinite, ineffable, from that 
moment I said, ‘I can worship God. I can worship, 
not power, not threat, but Love. I can worship a 
God who deals with men as a father deals with his 
children.’ ” 

Altogether my “first impression” of Henry Ward 
Beecher was most favourable. He is a fine, manly, 
generous fellow. If he has faults, they are of the 
head, not of the heart. He may be unfit for the 
‘“‘regular army ” of divines, but he is a chief among 
spiritual ‘‘ franc tireurs.’”” If he knew the kindly 
way in which theologians, even at Princeton, talk of 
him, he would refrain from attacks on them. He is 
doing a good Christian work, which he can only do 
in his own way. He is all right as a patriot and all 
right as a philanthropist, and may be all right as a 
pastor and bishop of Plymouth Church ; but it is more 
important that he should be right in the pulpit, for it 
is as a preacher that he wields most power. Let him 
beware of lowering the standard of revealed truth, and 
not hesitate ‘‘ to declare the whole counsel of God.” 





MAX KROMER. 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG, 1870. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 
CHAPTER VII. 


“Dawn of day! Dawn of day! 
Death is in thine early ray. 
Soon the trumpet will be pealing, 
Soon the doom of hundreds sealing.” 


Ir was not our roof, but it was one opposite. The 
shell had fallen and burst in an attic like the one I 
was in, carrying down into the street the outer wall 
of the three upper storeys. At first sight it seemed 
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as if they were empty; but still it was a melancholy 
thing to see all the useful, homely furniture of the poor 
people, who had escaped, all broken and damaged. 
But as I looked more closely, I discovered the forms 
of two children crouching in a bed, and quaking 
with fright, though they were yet unhurt. Above 
them hung a heavy beam, held only by some 
rotten rafters, which might fall upon them any 
instant. It isan awful thing to see one’s fellow- 
creatures in danger of death, and have no power to 
save them. How near I was to them, and yet how 
far! There swayed the beam, and it must fall before 
I could descend our staircase, cross the street, and get 
up tothem. I shouted with all my might; but the 
noise of the batteries drowned my voice. It might have 
been three minutes, but it seemed like three hours, 
before I saw a door open at the back of the room, and a 
small, slight man, in a workman’s blouse and cap, 
look in. 
movement would make that beam fall. He saw it, 
too, and stole forwards on tip-toe, calling, I suppose, 
for I could hear nothing, to the children, who sprang 
all at once towards him, while he caught them with 
outstretched arms, and drew them hurriedly back 
through the open door. Then the beam fell, and a 
cloud of dust hid them from me, so that I could not 
tell whether they quite escaped, or were buried under 
the other portion of the roof, which gave way with 
the falling of the timber. 

By this time the fierceness of the firing had abated 
a little; and after a while I offered to go to the baker’s 
for our day’s bread, for I did not suppose either that 
Gretchen would go, or that he would come round as 
usual. So I went slowly along the familiar streets, 
now encumbered with piles of brick and timber. 
Scores of houses were in ruins. Here and there was 
one on fire, which had been abandoned by the panic- 
stricken inhabitants, and left to spread wider ruin, if 
the firemen had not been on the look-out. In some 
places furniture, as good and costly as that on which 
my grandmother prided herself, was lying out on 
the causeway. 

The baker had no bread left in his shop; but he 


was just going to set about and bake, having rolled | 


a long towel round and round his body, to keep him 
standing at his work, he said, for he was shaking 


like an aspen leaf. Several men had ventured out on | 
the same errand as myself; but no women had had | 


the courage to leave the shelter of their roofs. Every 
one had a story of terror, and loss, and pain to tell; 
and we stayed nearly an hour till the rolls were 
ready. 

‘If the Germans do so much mischief outside 
the walls, what would they do within them? There 
must be no surrender!” That was the general 
feeling. 

With my rolls wrapped up in a cloth, I went 
round on the way home to the school where Louise 
had been staying all night. It lay a little nearer 
the Saverne Gate than our own house, and so far 
nearer to the point of danger. But the front was 
untouched, and looked exactly as it had done when- 
ever I had seen it before, with some flowers trained 
up the attic windows, where the sun shone brightly 
on them. Not a pane of glass was broken. My 
heart beat fast with gladness, for I had been think- 
ing a great deal of the poor, desolate girl during the 
night. The chief entrance was, like our own, at the 
back of the house, and one had to pass under a long, 
broad archway to reach it. I went on into the square 


LT held my breath, for I felt as if the least | 


court beyond, which was very dim and dull, from the 
height of the buildings surrounding it. But there 
was light enough to show me in a moment that a shell 
had fallen right in the centre of this nest of houses, 
and burst there, carrying death and destruction with 
it. A class-room in one corner of the court was a 
heap of ruins, and the lower parts of the dwellings 
round had been blown in. How many people might 
have been hurt by this explosion ! 

I dare not go any farther. It wasa desolate scene ; 
all the windows shattered ; doors burst in ; chimneys 
fallen. The class-room had scarcely one brick left on 
another; it looked like a body torn limb from limb. 
For some time there was not a creature to be seen, and 
I concluded that the inhabitants had all fled to the 
churches. But just as I was turning away, an old 
panic-stricken woman put her head through an inner 
door of one of the ruined houses, and called to me. 

“Is that you, Max Krémer ?”’ she cried. 

‘Yes,’ 1 answered. 

“Oh!” she wailed, ‘‘ Louise is dead; Louise and 
| two other children. They were killed in the class- 

room last night before the others went away to the 
| church.” 
| She closed the door quickly, and I sat down on 
| the doorstep, too sick at heart to stand for some 

minutes. Poor Louise! Poor, forlorn, lonely girl! I 
| shuddered at the sight of the great heap of ruins in the 
| corner of the court, and wished to go away, yet had 

not the strength to move. At last the thought of 
| their anxiety and dread at home aroused me. I 
| found them all faint for want of food and rest, and 
| Llet them have their breakfast before I told them 
| that Louise was killed. 
In the afternoon of the same day I went again to 
' the school, for I could not bear the idea of the 
strange, unknown, friendless girl lying unburied. 
But the relatives of the other children, who lived in 
| the city, were already seeking for the bodies amongst 
the ruins, and three coffins were prepared to receive 
them. There was no burial-place within the for- 
tifications except the Botanic Gardens, where but a 
few weeks before Sylvie and I had passed many a 
pleasant hour. It was the first week of the siege 
then, and regular graves were dug. Old Hans had 
one to himself; but the three schoolgirls, who had 
died together, were buried together, and a wooden 
cross, with their names upon it, was put at the head 
of the grave. Lisbeth went with me to follow the 
coffin of our poor Louise; and as we stood for a 
minute or two amidst the trees and flowers, looking 
down into the open grave, she said in a low voice, as 
if speaking only to herself: ‘ Now in the place 
where he was crucified there was a garden; and in 
the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man 
yet laid.” 

So in the bright August sunshine, with the trees 
throwing deep, pleasant shadows across the graves, 
and the scent of many flowers floating over them, 
and the hum of bees, and the timid chirping of 
little birds not yet scared away, murmuring about 
them, we left the dead, and turned our steps back to 
the ruined houses, and crowded churches and hos- 
pitals, and sights of anguish which filled our streets. 

As I went past the salon to my own room, Gretchen 
came out to me, her eyes red with weeping, and 
scarcely able to speak. 

‘“* Max,” she said, ‘‘do you think you can forgive 
me for grudging the little creature her share of the 
food? It was not so much for myself as for my poor 
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old lady, who must have her natural meals; and who 
knows how long the siege may last? I wouldn’t 
have done it if ’d known what was going to happen 
to her. I think my heart grows harder every day.” 

“Tt must grow either harder or softer, Gretchen,” 
Isaid. ‘I feel sometimes as if I could ask God to 
let me bear all the misery, and let everybody else go 
free. But I forgive you, with all my heart.” 

I gave her my hand, and she pressed it between 
both of hers, crying bitterly. Somehow we had all 
been sorely shaken by that first terrible night of the 
bombardment. It is a night never to be forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘The bullet comes, and either 

A desolate hearth may see: 
And God alone to-night knows where 

The vacant place may be.” 


Everynbopy knows that that was only the beginning 
of the siege, which went fiercely on day after day, 
and week after week. Of course the attics were the 
most exposed to danger, and as these were crowded 
with poor people, they suffered most in all ways, by 
famine, by fire, and by shell. . Every roof that was 
destroyed cast fresh families homeless into the 
streets. Our own house was soon filled with these 
fugitives, with the exception of one floor containing 
four rooms, which we reserved for our own use, and 
which were crowded with the furniture my grand- 
mother and Gretchen had such pride in. Rations 
were served out to these penniless, starving people 
every three days, but they were so scanty that the 
whole was eaten in two or three meals; and night 
and day you could hear the plaintive wail of children 
for food. Lisbeth, whose love for children was 
wonderful, looked almost heartbroken; yet she had 
nothing to give. As for me, if I ever asked Gretchen 
for anything to eat, she insisted upon having it 
eaten in her presence. She gave to Elsie; but she 
said it was a good thing for us that her heart was 
growing hard. 

One morning when I was about to go off on my 
daily visit to the cathedral, I was astonished to find 
that my grandmother had made up her mind to come 
with me, and see for herself how it was standing. 
I did all I could to dissuade her, but she would go; 
and taking her thick gold-headed cane in her hand, 
and leaning upon my arm, we went out into the streets. 
But before we had gone far, when she looked down 
the familiar streets, known to her for more than fifty 
years, and saw them in ruins; and when she came to 
houses where all the household goods lay on the 
pavements before them, broken and destroyed, she 
turned faint and could go no farther. And as I led 
her home again she kept moaning to herself, “‘ Oh 
God! oh God!” and was not able to speak another 
word till she was sitting in her own chair, beside the 
china stove, which even in summer she needed to 
give warmth to her feeble body. 

‘‘T will stay here till I die, Max,” she said; ‘‘ we 
will go together, the old home’and I. Only pray 
God the cathedral may not be destroyed as well!” 

It was the same day that the bishop went out 
with a flag of truce to the German camp to try to 
make some terms of peace, so as to save the poor 
people who were perishing within our walls. But 
you know he had no success, for they would not 
listen to our terms, nor we to theirs. General 
Uhrich had made up his mind to no surrender ; and 





a good portion of the citizens supported him. But 
others, in those quarters where the havoc was 
greatest, said to one another, ‘‘Ah! As children are 
safe in Baden.” 

We were all grieving about this thing that even- 
ing. My little Sylvie had been drooping ever since 
the shock that the death of Louise had been to her ; 
she had not smiled since, and her eyes were dim with 
much crying. I had been hoping that the siege 
would cease, and we could get away from the city; 
for it seemed to me that I should lose her if she was 
not soon taken to some quiet and peaceful place. 
At night Lisbeth and Elsie came down-stairs; for 


| Lisbeth was going to sit up with Sylvie, Gretchen 


being worn out, and my grandmother being too old 
to nurse. Elsie was put to sleep on a sofa; and 
Lisbeth sat by Sylvie’s bed, holding her thin, wasted 
hand, which was hardly ever still. I felt very low 
indeed. Her poor, white, pinched face, with the 
great, frightened eyes, which would seldom close in 
sleep, made my heart ache to the core. I wondered 
how the Lord Jesus Christ himself would have felt, 
if he had seen a little sister ready to die from fear 
in such a place as Strasbourg, when it was besieged. 
The cannon had been booming all day long, scarcely 
ceasing ; and now the lurid light of fire filled the 
room, till I closed the shutters, and drew the thick 
curtains close over the windows. Then it flashed 
across my mind, ‘‘ Why, Sylvie is his sister, and 
he cares for her ten times more, a hundred times 
more, than I do. And if she should die he is here 
to take her hand out of mine, and lead her away to 
quietness and peace, such as she wants.” SoTI laid 
my head down on the pillow beside hers, and put 
my hand on her cheek; and Sylvie turned, so that 
her face should be against mine, smiling ever so 
little a smile. 

‘“You love your brother Max, Sylvie?” I whis- 
pered to her. 

‘‘ Dearly,” she said, very faintly. 

«And Jesus Christ is your Brother,” I said. ‘If 
you went away from me, you would goto Him. You 
love Him, don’t you, Sylvie? ” 

‘Would He be like you, Max?” she asked. 

‘¢ Oh, I wish I had been more like Him!” I cried. 
‘‘T have teased you sometimes, and been forgetful 
of you, and pleased myself instead of you. But He 
would never be like that. He loves you more than 
I can tell; and He will never forget you, or leave 
you alone.” 

Just as I was speaking there came a crash, and a 
shaking, as if the house was being blown to atoms. 
All down the stone staircase rolled a volley of tiles 
and bricks, with a shock almost like an earthquake ; 
and at the same moment some heavy pile fell into 
the street below, mingling with the explosion of a 
shell, the fragments of which flew up against the 
shutters, and tore part of them away. From the 
storeys overhead, which, as I told you, were thickly 
peopled, there rose shriek after shriek ; and as soon 
as the bricks had ceased to rattle down the stairs, 
there followed a rush of footsteps, and cries, and 
groans, and lamentation. One would have thought 
the last day was come. I waited a minute or two, 
not knowing what was going to happen to us, and 
pressing my arm close over my Sylvie; but as the 
noise lessened a little, I said softly to her— 

‘‘ Sylvie will spare Max for a little while?” 

“Yes, go, Max,” she whispered; ‘“‘my other 
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I kissed her, with a strange feeling of gladness at 
her words. Then I went out. It was barely possible 
to make my way up-stairs, for the people who were 
hurrying down ina panic. ‘The roof is gone, and 
the chimneys are falling!” they cried; “it is all on 
fire ; you must not go on.” 

But I was determined to go on, and Sergeant 
Klein’s voice behind me, crying, ‘‘ Bravo, Max!” en- 
couraged me. He and his men were not on duty 
that night, which was a good thing; for when we 
reached the attics we found it all true. The top attic 
and Lisbeth’s were quite gone, and the beams were 
beginning to blaze. But the buckets were at hand, 
and in half-an-hour danger was over, except of 
another shell falling in the same place; and now the 
protection of the roof and the upper storeys was gone. 

‘‘ After one or two more of these visitors,” said 
Sergeant Klein, ‘‘we must retreat to the cellars.” 
It was sad news I had to take to Lisbeth. Every- 
thing she possessed in the world was gone, excepting 
the clothes she and Elsie wore, ands the bag which 
held the little vest Elsie was knitting, and- which 
the child would never part with. Lisbeth sat all the 
rest of the night wrapped up in thought; and early 
in the morning she took me on one side to talk with 
me a little. 

‘‘Max,” she said, ‘I’m afraid I thought too 
much of my poor things, but they were all I had, 
and I was afraid to leave them. NowI seeI ought 
to have gone, and given my services to nurse the 
wounded. I am young and strong; and I know I 
can bear it; though it will be hard enough to see so 
much suffering.” 

‘‘Lisbeth,” I answered, ‘“ stay and nurse Sylvie.” 

‘* No, no,” she said, *‘ I see that Gretchen is getting 
more anxious every day, and is afraid to keep any extra 
mouths. Ifancy she has a secret store somewhere; 
but still she is very careful, and she looks troubled. 
I would go at once ; only there is my Elsie.” 

** You would trust her with us?” I said; yet 
doubting whether Lisbeth could part with her little 
child in such a time as this. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she answered, her voice trembling, and her 
eyes filling fast with tears—‘“‘ yes, Max, I would trust 
her with you anywhere. Only promise me to let her 
sit by you at table, and sleep in your room, if it is 
not asking too much of you.” 

‘‘ All right, Lisbeth,” I said, ‘‘T’ll be like a brother 
to Elsie.” 

That word, brother, had a new meaning for me 
now. 

‘There is not much glory in losing my poor home, 
Max,” she said, trying hard to smile, and giving me 
a glance which reminded me of my talk about the 
glory of war. 

‘“‘ [ve given that up,” I answered, ‘‘it is not any 
glory. The angels were right when the sang, 
‘Glory to God, and peace on earth.’ But why does 
not God make peace on earth, Lisbeth ? ” 

‘‘Tt would only be an outside peace,” she said, 
sighing, ‘‘like a father making his children be still 
by threats and punishments. He must teach them 
by his Holy Spirit that they are brothers before 
there is true peace.” 

So Lisbeth went away, taking leave of Elsie as if 
she was never to see her again. And after she was 
gone the child sat in a little chair beside Sylvie’s bed, 
knitting away slowly with her tiny hands at the 
white vest she was making to give to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. a 
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Vurieties, 


How ‘Ture Times” WAS SENT TO PaArtis.—Attempts to 
establish a ready communication between the beleaguered inhabi- 
tants of Paris and their relatives and friends beyond the German 
lines have given rise to many contrivances which are not unlikely 
to make a new era in the history both of aeronautics and pho- 
tography. Among them may be mentioned the ingenious 
device by which the matter of two whole pages of ‘‘ The Times ”” 
has been transmitted from London to Paris. This has been 
accomplished by photography. Those pages of the paper whicls 
contained communications to relatives in Paris were photo- 
graphed with great care by the London Stereoscopic and Photo- 
graphic Company on pieces of thin and almost transparent 
paper, about an inch and a half in length by an inch in width. 
On these impressions there could be seen by the naked eye only 
two legible words, ‘‘The Times,” and six narrow brown bands. 
representing the six columns of printed matter forming a page 
of the newspaper. Under the microscope, however, the brown 
spaces become legible, and every line of the newspaper was 
found to have been distinctly copied and with the greatest 
clearness. The photographs were sent to Bordeaux for trans- 
mission thence by carrier pigeon to Paris. When received 
there they were magnified, by the aid of the magic lantern, to 
a lange size and thrown upon a screen. A staff of clerks imme- 
diately transcribed the messages and sent them off to the places 
indicated by the advertisers. The success of this experiment 
gives rise to the hope that the new art of compressing printed 
matter into a os compass will not stop here. Ifa page of 
‘The Times” can be compressed into a space little larger than 
that occupied by a postage stamp, the matter of an octavo 
volume might be made to cover not more than two of its own 
pages, and a library could be reduced to the dimensions of the 
smallest prayer book, What a relief it would be to the learned 
persons who frequent the library of the British Museum. if 
instead of having to make fatiguing journeys from letter A to 
letter B of the ponderous catalogue of pbvoks, they had its 
many hundred volumes reduced to a space a yard square, over 
which a microscope could be hurriedly passed. Such sugges- 
tions are now occupying the thoughts of photographers.— 
Times. 

Smrancas.—I drove out to Simancas, about six and a half 
niles from Valladolid. This small town is famous as being 
the spot selected for keeping the old State records of Spain, 
from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella till a century ago. 
It was here that Bergenrothe toiled in deciphering manuscripts, 
and gathered out those facts which have astonished many within 
the past two fears. The records are kept in an old castle, 
without guns, surrounded by a dry moat. The documents are 
put up in bundles called Legajos, each containing from five to 
twenty manuscripts or so. They occupy shelves in endless 
rooms, and are about 80,000 in number, 7.e., the Legajos ; 
Bergenrothe, I think, says they are about 100,000, but the 
gentleman at the head of the curators told me 80,000. Such 
curiosities I saw! State papers about Catharine of Arragon 
and Henry viru, letters of Ignatius Loyola, the Duke of Alva, 
Mary Stuart (our Queen Mary), the will of Isabella the Catholic, 
the war accounts of Gonsalvo the great captain, letters of Cer- 
vantes, and a host besides. The documents are in wonderful 
preservation-- paper good and white; but the free and easy 
manner in which these valuable documents were handled some- 
what astonished me. We saw more than one chamber full of 
documents of the Inquisition in various towns. A discovery 
among the papers of the Inquisition of some previously un- 
known works of Lope de Vega, and Calderon, etc., has been 
made, These Mss. have been sent to Madrid.—Letter in the 
Friend. : 


Tue Books or 1870.—The ‘‘Publishers’ Circular” has re- 
corded the publication in Great Britain in 1870 of 3,377 new 
books, 1,279 new editions of books originally published prior to 
1870, and 426 imported new American works. The Circular 
has arranged the whole 5,082 in 14 classes :—811 were theo- 
logical works; 568 educational; 695 juvenile; 381 novels; 
123 books relating to law ; 119 relating to politics and trade ; 
346 to art and science; 338 to travel; 396 history and 
biography ; 366 poetry and the drama; 338 year books and 
bound volumes of serials; 193 relating to medicine and 
surgery ; 249 belles lettres, essays, monographs, ete. ; 159 mis- 
cellaneous, including pamphlets other than sermons. The 
three last months of the year saw the largest number of new 
publications :—October, 488 ; November, 549 ; December, 610. 
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